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In reality the exclusively classical and the feeling 
which shrinks from any thing classical are only two 
shapes of the same mistake. They both imply that 
classical things are something wholly unlike, and 
utterly cut off from, all other things. In the Elegy, 
English names are indisputably preferable. But one 
may image cases where Cato might be a better illus- 
tration than Hampden. "The true faith to be striven 
after is that Hampden and Cato are equally men, 
differing only according to the diversities of coun- 
tries, times and men's manners". In the main the 
classicist has the advantage. "The older examples 
have the merit that they are ecumenical, while the 
later ones are local. Caesar is of the whole world ; 
Cromwell of the three Kingdoms". 

These comments, it seems to me, are sound criti- 
cism, and worthy of being brought forward today. 
Too often writers on the transition from Classicism 
or rather Pseudo-classicism to Nationalism and 
Romanticism fail to state clearly how many limita- 
tions there were both in the knowledge and in the 
interpretation of the Classics in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand the use of classical allu- 
sion and the citation of examples from classical 
literature is not necessarily to be forever and under 
all circumstances avoided. Finally it is well to re- 
member that one of the first of our poets to recog- 
nize that English historical examples are equal in 
dignity to those taken from Roman history was a 
man who perhaps more than any other English 
poet had the classical training and temperament. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills. 

Bowdoin College. 



REVIEWS 

Horace, Odes and Epodes. Edited by Paul Shorey 

and Gordon J. Laing. Boston : Sanborn and Co. 

(1910). 

Professor Shorey's edition of Horace has been 
generally recognized as a literary edition of a very 
high order, using the term "literary" in its best 
sense, and not in that which the editor humorously 
illustrates at the beginning of his preface. By some 
it has been given the first place among the American 
editions of the Odes, and not without reason. 

That this work, with its wealth of well selected 
parallel passages from the English poets, has appar- 
ently not been found to be well adapted to the re- 
quirements of our students, would be little to their 
credit, were there not some other features which 
might lead the average freshman or sophomore to 
think that the notes are not addressed primarily to 
him. Such are the references to periodical and tech- 
nical literature, and to Greek and Latin writers with 
whom he cannot reasonably be expected to be famil- 
iar, even if he can unaided divine their names. Even 
a more advanced or more conscientious student will 
hardly be likely at 1.34.12 to "cf. for sentiment" 



Job, the Odyss., Hesiod, Op., Archil, fr., Aesop, 
apud Diog. Laert., Pind., Eur., Tac, and Aristoph., 
valuable as these references may be to his teacher. 
While what the editor says in his preface of cross 
references is unquestionably true, these are perhaps 
so numerous as to defeat their purpose ; at any rate 
they are too numerous to be actually used by the 
average student, who is particularly likely to aban- 
don the habit (if he forms it) after a disappoint- 
ment such as might naturally come to him from the 
note on 1.10.6, where one might expect parallels to 
the "father of chemistry and cousin of the Earl of 
Cork", rather than additional references to the in- 
vention of the lyre. 

The revision, which has been made "with a view 
to increasing the usefulness of the book in the class- 
room", does not seem materially to affect the char- 
acteristic features of the book. More passages are 
translated, and more mythological and historical 
personages are explained (the number of pages is 
increased by 27) ; but in the opinion of the reviewer 
the book remains what it was before, a scholarly 
and stimulating edition on higher lines, of unique 
value for its numerous citations from the English 
poets, but better suited to the use of teachers and 
advanced students (to whom it is invaluable) than 
to that of sophomores, in the present state of their 
knowledge and their intellectual curiosity. 

There are one or two features in recent editions 
of classical writers which might well have been fol- 
lowed. One of these is that found in Wilson's 
Juvenal, of putting the references to periodical and 
learned publications and other matter which can 
appeal only to the advanced student into footnotes, 
where in editions intended for freshmen and sopho- 
mores parallel passages from Greek and Latin 
writers whom they cannot be assumed to have read 
might well be put also. A second is that found in 
Moore's edition of the Odes, of translating the pas- 
sages from Greek writers, a practice which in edi- 
tions intended for younger students might profitably 
be extended to Latin writers with whom it is un- 
reasonable to expect them to be acquainted. And, 
finally, we may name a fuller explanation of the 
connection of thought and of the structure of the 
Odes, such as characterizes Morris's edition of the 
Satires. 

I trust it is not pedantic to object to Caius Cil- 
nius Maecenas (1.1.1), especially when Vergil fol- 
lows. If Vario (1.6.1-2) be taken as "an abl. of 
agent without ab", new parallels must be sought, 
since Caesare is most naturally taken as an abl. 
abs., and there seems to be nothing to show that 
potoribus is not the usual dative. In 2.17.28 the 
notes on sustulerat and Faunas seem to have 
changed places. In an edition so lavish of references 
to periodical literature, account might have been 
taken at 3.6.24 of my notes in P.A.P.A., or at any rate 
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of Fay's paper in A.J. P. 19. 201 (if. Two things seem 
absolutely sure : first, that de teuero ungui and ex 
unguiculis do not mean 'from the quick', but from 
'head to foot' ; and second, that tener and &7ra\6s 
convey in all the examples the idea of youth or of 
affection (real or conventional). In 1.27.23 ensen 
should of course be ensem. 

In conclusion the reviewer would say that he re- 
gards this as an excellent edition of Horace, even 
though he does not consider it the best for ordinary 
college work. He is further disposed to admit that 
perhaps we make too many concessions to the con- 
ditions of the day, and that the persistent use of 
such editions on higher lines might conceivably 
force students and teachers to approximate to their 
standard. 

John C. Rolfe. 
Univbrsity of Pennsylvania. 



A Latin Anthology. Selected and arranged, with 

notes, by A. M. Cook. Golden Treasury Series. 

London: Macmillan and Co. (1909). Pp. 187. 2 

sh., 6 d. 

"Cui don'o lepidum novom libellum?" 

En, dono pueris tuis, puellis 

omnibus studiosioribusque, 

et quantumst hominum venustiorum 

et quotcunque senes severiores 

plagosi Orbilii scholam secuntur; 

qui versus didicere Horatianos 

Lucili saturae satis periti, 

Enni quosque patris iocis amicos 

Leniunt numeri sacri Lucreti 

q'uos noctes vigiles diesque lacdant; 

ii quos carmina molliunt Catulli 

(quern tu mox imitare, Martialis), 

sit his omnibus haec Corolla Florum. 

Quasi scrinia cum librariorum 

thesauris, capis optimos poetas, 

saecli commoda, dulciora melle, et 

habes munera digna quae requiras 

Saturnalibus, optimo dierum. 
That is to say, I would recommend this dainty vol- 
ume to all who love Latin poetry, or who would 
learn to like it, to all teachers of Latin throughout 
the country, that they may memorize in their leisure 
moments these happy selections from acknowledged 
masterpieces, and to all young students who have 
been safely launched in Vergil, that they may dis- 
cover other isles of the blest towards which to 
guide their craft. The fine selections extend from 
Ennius to Boethius; the notes are literary; the 
book fits the pocket. 

George D. Kellogg. 

Pbinceton University. 



jects, costing only twenty cents each, in cloth bind- 
ing. For this modest price one is able to learn the 
view of so eminent an authority as Stolz on import- 
ant questions involved in the study of Latin. Near 
the close of 1910 appeared his Geschichte der la- 
teinischen Sprache. Here one can find the latest 
views on such topics as the Relation of Latin to the 
other members of the Indo-European family of 
languages and to the Italic dialects, particularly the 
Etruscan, and to the Romance languages. He illus- 
trates the various relations and steps in the devel- 
opment of the Latin language by carefully selected 
inscriptions, to which notes on the form and syntax 
are added. For the latest phases of the development 
of the colloquial Latin and the Romance languages, 
two other books in this series may be mentioned : 
Adolf Zauner's Romanische Sprachwissenchaft 
(Nos. 128 and 250). 

Another recent book which cannot be too highly 
praised is Dr. F. Oskar Weise's Charakteristik der 
lateinischen Sprache, fourth edition (1909). For a 
reference to a translation of this book see The 
Classical Weekly 3. 135. 

E. B. Lease. 

College of the City of New York. 



Professor Kellogg calls our attention to the fact 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society ( 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E. C.) publishes, for 65 
cents, the New Testament in Greek (24mo., morocco 
bound, giltedged, thin India paper). The book is 
furnished with critical apparatus, cross-references 
and maps. The type is fine Porson type, easy to the 
eye. 



I should like to call the attention of the readers 
of The Classical Weekly to the Sammlung 
Goschen, a collection of books on a variety of sub- 



Professor H. H. Yeames, of Hobart College, calls 
attention to the following extract from Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 1833-1835 (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1910), pp. 418 f., dated December 28, 1834 (Em- 
erson was then thirty one years of age). 
Rather let me be "a pagan suckled in a creed out- 
worn" than cowardly deny or conceal one particle 
of my debt to Greek art, or poetry, or virtue. 
Certainly I would my debt were more, but it is my 
fault, not theirs, if 'tis little. But how pitiful if a 
mind enriched and infused, with the spirit of their 
severe yet human Beauty, modulating the words 
they spake, the acts they did, the forms they sculp- 
tured, every gesture, every fold of the robe; espec- 
ially animating the biography of their men with a 
wild wisdom and an elegance as wild and handsome 
as sunshine; the. brave anecdotes of Agesilaus, Pho- 
cion, and Epaminondas ; the death of Socrates, that 
holy martyr, a death like that of Christ; the purple 
light of Plato which shines yet into all ages, and is 
a test of the sublimest intellects— to receive the in- 
fluences, however partial, of all this, and to speak 
of it as if it were nothing, or, like a fool, under- 
praise it in a sermon, because the worshippers are 
ignorant, and incapable of understanding that there 
may be degrees and varieties of merit, and that the 
merit of Paul shall not be less because that of 
Aristotle is genuine and great, — I call that mean- 



